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THE INCREASING NUMBERS OF STUDENTS WISHING TO STUDY 
PORTUGUESE, WHETHER AT THE HIGH SCHOOL OR COLLEGE LEVEL, ARE 
OFTEN MOTIVATED BY FACTORS EXTERNAL TO TRADITIONAL INTEREST 
IN THE MORE COMMONLY TAUGHT LANGUAGES. THE PROSPECTIVE 
STUDENT OF PORTUGUESE HAS OFTEN SUCCESSFULLY STUDIED FRENCH 
OR SPANISH AND PERHAPS HAS EVEN HAD FLES TRAINING IN A THIRD 
LANGUAGE. SUCH A STUDENT SHOULD BE OFFERED COURSES IN 
PORTUGUESE DESIGNED FOR SPEAKERS OF ANOTHER ROMANCE LANGUAGE 
(ESPECIALLY SPANISH). WHEN FEASIBLE, BOTH A REGULAR 
ELEMENTARY AND AN ACCELERATED COURSE SHOULD BE OFFERED. IF 
THIS IS NOT POSSIBLE, A SCHOOL WITH A LANGUAGE LABORATORY OR 
AUDIOLINGUAL EQUIPMENT COULD OFFER A PROGRAMED COURSE IN 
SPOKEN PORTUGUESE FOR SPEAKERS OF SPANISH WHICH DOES NOT 
REQUIRE THE CONTINUING PRESENCE OF AN INSTRUCTOR (SEE ED 010 
319). IN ENCOURAGING ABLE STUDENTS TO STUDY PORTUGUESE, CARE 
MUST BE TAKEN TO MAKE USE OF THE BEST AVAILABLE TEACHING 
MATERIALS AND TO PLAN FOR COURSES BEYOND THE TWO-YEAR HIGH 
SCHOOL SEQUENCE OR INITIAL ONE-YEAR COLLEGE COURSE. ADVANCED 
COURSES IN LITERATURE ARE NOT SUFFICIENT- TO PRESENT THE FULL 
RANGE OF PORTUGUESE CULTURE. COURSES IN LUSO BRAZILIAN 
CULTURE AND AREA STUDIES SHOULD BE DEVELOPED AND TAUGHT IN 
PORTUGUESE. THESE COURSES NEED NOT BE SUBORDINATED TO A LATIN 
AMERICAN STUDIES CURRICULUM, HOWEVER. AGAIN, INNOVATIVE 
PROGRAMS COULD BE DEVELOPED USING PROGRAMED MATERIALS, 
CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION OR VIDEOTAPED CLASSES, OR 
COORDINATED HIGH SCHOOL /COLLEGE CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION. BASIC 
TO THESE SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE CURRICULUM IS THE NEED 
FOR MORE AND BETTER TRAINED TEACHERS. THIS PAPER WAS 
PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
DECEMBER B7-29, 1967. (JD) 
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Aay exaaiinatlon of tfee lissperatives ia Bwptu©»se cmrariculian coateat, as in 
ms- acateide area, jai^t ^in with a clear \jnderstaas^ of the db^ectiws -we 
hope to reach in our instructional program, lihese objectives, in turn, must 
be based i^oa a recognition of the priiaars^ factors vhich motivate students to seek 
trainis^ in the area of our concern. ®ais procedure is as necessary in our consid- 
eration of the Fortugues© c)iu?ri<nilum in the high school as it is at the coUege 

level. 

As has beeTk amply demonstrated^, despite the fact that Portisguese language 
luad area ffeudies have been offered in Aiaeriean educational institutions since 
the nineteenth century, their existence has been spora^c, ebbing and flowing both 
with the course of world events which g©ve occasional proiali»nce to Brassil and other 
Portuguese-spesMng areas of the glob® and wlfch the presence of ccmsunities of 
Portuguese-spe^ng issmigraats in the TMited States which soi^t to preserve their 
cultural heritage throng educating their cMldrea in the Portuguese language. 

p vn-tson ®ie *^eaChing of Portiix^u ese in the Tfeidted States, ? ^ paper presented 
to the" VI Col6q.ulolffieSSeional d© Istudos 

1966, and Fred. P. Illison, "Portuguese In the First Fifty Years of i/he AASBSP, 

Ii (X967) 860»STXt 
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•Jbday^s iitterest in Portuguese Is cletrly a of the tweistieUi 

eeiElniry** Whether ee attribute it to tbe lopaet of U.S ••Brazilian rslatiotts 
toiBg War IX, to the agpGb^araaee of Portuguese oa the govensneiit^s "critical 

XtKQgoages" list, to the proaiceace given Brazil in the Peace Corps prograi&t to 
the eiaergesce of Brazil as a doninant snti<»i in lectin As»ricaa affairs, or to 
the stimulus of federal support for the initiation of Portugi«se studies prograBs 
ast the various educational levels, the fSact remains that there exists in the 
Bhited States no consist^rt social demand for the language based on the conviction 
that it is boSdi valueble and useful in our educational ssrstenr. 

This realization, coupled ^d.th the current cos^arative enrollment figures 
in foreign languages, places Portuguese from the outset in a far different position 
than its *’bulk Imtguege" counteiperts: french, German, and planish • The demand 
for these Iflaiguages has, after all, gronn out of a 200«»3^er national aifazeness and 
appreciation of the cultural, political, mid economic Importance of the countries 
in which they are spok^^* The dexoand for Portuguese i however, continues tp 
depend u^n the external factors I have listed, as well as on the existenee of 
a general natiom^ "mood." begetting an increased motivation to study foreign 
languages and cultures in general and vcpoxi the increasing number of stud^ts who, 
reflecting their earlier start in lauguage study through desire to stu^ 

a second, or even third, foi^ign language* 

Of course, the starting-point for the study of aaiy people, their life, ideas, 
history, and destiny, is the siastery of their spoken language. I need cot recount 

^Ibid. 
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hex€ tbfi loQg period in tlie devielcpst^aEfe ot Isodigr^s philoscpliy of foreign language 
teaching. Zt mist sumce to assert again that the onl^ satisfactory vehicle for 
the initial Imsgaage^leaming experience in Portuguese is the one In ■whi<& all 
four language sldllls-Hsteniag ccopreheasion, speeMLag, reading, and nriting*^*^re 
presented in that order, then Intensively and eactensively drilled, and set forth 
in an inductive leaming experience* Until recently, no may have hemn justified 
in attrihuting some of our groiiith problems to the lach of published Instructional 
prograsis (tescts and ts^s) of this description* Ubir with the appearance of such 
materials^, their rapid introduction into Portuguese programs is urgent* She 
student with no prior foreign language expo^ricnce can now be es^ected to build 
the iHftd of foar^shill language proficiency in Portuguese as he has in the "bulk 
language" areas. Uith sliest laodifications, laoreover, usually in the matter of 
evolving a horizcnxtal treatment of each unit, these texts should prove as successful 
at the high sOhool level as they have been at the college level* 

But vhat can we offer the increasing 3 xumiber of students who have already 

• • . 

studied another foreign Icuiguage? Often he has already worked with French or 
Spanish. He tends to be a more highly motivated student, having profitted from 
the discipline of earlier successful Ijanguage study, but many times hesitates in 
undeitalcing further foreign language study because he wishes not to follow what 
is for him a tedious procedure of begisniiig again in courses irXthout regard for 
his greater language**learnix^ sophlfiPticaticn. Yet here we have an uziexploited 

^dmong others, we may mention: K* Hoge and P* Xusardiad, Oral Brasilian Portug>xeM a 
Ohiversity of Wisconsin: Milwealcee, 19^^ 5 Fi*ad P* HlHsoa* et al,* Hbdern 
Austin, 1965; Claude B. Xeroy, Portu^s T>ara principientesa Madison: Utoiverslty 
of Wlsccmtsin l!xtension Division, 1965; and Xsabiff liSeu and Cldah Rameh, 

Portuguds Goiatenix>r6neQ* Washington: Georgetovm University, 1966* 
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advaatcige: couraes la Portuguese especially designed fbr students irith proficiency 

in aaotber Romance language « especially Spanish. There can, of course* be no 
sacrifice of methodology. The same full four-skill presentation, drill, and 
inductive generalisation of grammar characteristic of the best audio-lingual 
instruction must be present here. The economies are effected by the frequent points 
of similarity between the morphology and syntax of Danish and Portuguese where 
analogy and educated intuition or ”feel" can take the place of lengthy presentations. 

4 

At the phonological level, quite naturally, there are fewer points of similarity . 

Somewhat similar economies may be achieved in courses based on the student's 
prior proficiency in French, but Spanish is, after all, closer to Portuguese in 
terms of historical development and a language which many have studied in programs 

eommeneing as early as the fourth grade. 

This does not mean, however, tlmt the same materials we use for the regular 
fundamental course will produce superior results with students who have attained 
prior proficiency in Spanish. Optimum results in this latter situation require 
materials especially designed for it. 

Ideally, both the regular fundamental course and the accelerated one based 
on Spanish should be offered. Most high schools and colleges, however, opt for 
only one of the two possibilities^. Staffing and scheduling difficulties are 

*^David M. Feldman, **A Comparison of the Segmental Phonemes of Brazilian Portuguese 
and American Spanish,” Linguistics X3CDC (19^7) 44-57. 

^David M. Feldman, ”Soine Statistics on Portuguese Studies In the U.S., mspania 
XLVi (1963) 787-791 ; Gilbert Cavaco, The Teaching of Portuguese in the Colleges 
and Ihilversities of the U.S., Fall River, Mass.: Burfee H.S., mimeographed, 196^. 
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the ntajor impedineots. Tet here agala» ree^t developnents suggest a possible 
soliiticn. Because of the higher motivatloa and greater la n go a g e -leaming 
sophistication of the student already proficient in another foreign language, 
he would seem to possess the psychological diaraeteristics required for successful 
performance in progrennied learning* An experimental progrsoioed course in spoken 
Portuguese for those with proficiency in Spani^ already exists, based on the 
sane audio-lingual principles outlined above, but designed for use without the 
continued presence of an instructor • Its use, or the use of materials like it 
which will undoubtedly develop in the future, constitutes one possible solution 
to the problem. Thus, in essence, any school equipped with an audio-active -compare 
laboratory or two-track tape recorder stations in the library can, 
without increasing staff or facilities, offer both types of fundamental language 
course. School districts may wish also to investigate possibilities for assistance 
under HDS& in the introduction of Portuguese into their curricula. 

Cnee the basic language courses are Instituted, the choice of text must be 
made. Vhat may suffice as a beginning text in the ’^ulk" languages may not serve 
our needs. We ccuonot afford the rate of attrition of disinterested or insufficiently 
Challenged students consaon in the %ulk" languages. We must seek only audio-lii^al 
texts of the best design, provided with a co-ordinated laboratory tape program, and 
linguistically authentic in every respect, including choice of dialect*^. But .lust 

^David M. Peldmaa, A Proararamed Self-Instructional Audio-Lingual Course in 
Braslliaa Portuguese for Spealters of Spanish, Washii^on, IISOB, 1966. 

^Por a. further discussion of the dii^ect problem, see Francis Rogers, "Preposed : 

cations for a *Portuguds‘ mo^mo* Textbook, " Hispania XLVII (1964) §23-826, 
and Frod Bilison, Smaiary of the. JUnutes of Portuguese language DeveldSMiM 
Conference. IMversity of Texasi May, 1964. 
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M Inportaat Is tlie feattire of carefully stofuctured cultural focuses frcm the very 
first lesson on. We toow, of course, that in the best audio-Ungual materials in 
any language the language itself is presented as an intimate manifestation of 
culture throu^ an awareness that language is at once the means of coiinnuiication 
of its speakers and the very fabric of vhldh their thou^ts are formed. Thus, in 
equal degrees, the Unguistic elonents of culture are taught as a part of language 
learning and non-linguistic aspects of culture are used as vehicles for language 

learning. 

Another point at which the iis^eratlves for Portuguese programs differ from 
those of the ‘'bulk” languages is in the matter of course setiuences. Given the 
higher average of moti-»«tion of the Portuguese student, we can eacpect a faster 
pace of learning and hi^er level of achievement in the initial college course or 
fir^ two years of the hig^ school course. We need to encourage the student upon 
completing these courses to contiftae the study of the l a n g uage in its cultwal 
contexts, rather than to continue in additional courses devoted exclusively to 
the language. Yet we must not confuse this cultural context with courses in 
literature. literature is, after all, hut one of the cultural resources of any 
people and, at least in the type of program I am discussing here, should he kept 
within a proportion relative to the entire panorama of the Portuguese -speaking 
civilization. The Ideal follow-i:© course, then, should focus on a broad consideration 
of the Portuguese-speaking world. In so doing, hc^rever, we must guard against 
subordinating the Luso-BraZiliaa sequence to all-inclusive curricula in lAtin 
American studies, as it often, unfortunately, happens. While it is indisputably 
true that Brazil's colonial and independent history is intimately linked to the 
whole picture of the Peninsular colonization in the western hemisphere, unless 
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the Luso-Brazili«n curriculum is independent of the Latin American studies program» 
we risk a de-eu5?hasis of Portugal's rdle in sub-Saharan AfH.ca and in the Far Bast. 
The balance between the study of the Portuguese-speahiog world as an independent one 
and the study of Brazil as a part of Latin America must scnfl?ulously be maintained. 

Courses in the Portuguese curriculum must be taui^t in Portuguese with constant 
attention paid to the use and iaoprovement of the language in understanding lectures 
and readings, taking notes, participating in class dlsi^ssions, writing term and 
seminar papers, etc. 

We maintain that a two-year intensive audio-lingual course in Portuguese at 
the hi^ school level should be followed by courses in luso-Rrazilian civilization, 
but we are likewise aware of the problems of staffing and scheduling these courses. 
In so planning, we must be alert ones agal.n to the potential of progsrenmed learning* 
The preparation of programmed materials for this purpose might well be the sub;Ject 
of an experimental project with assistance from the appropriate ihnding agencies. 
Another possibility in this area is closed-circuit tele^dsion. For exanple, a 
M^-school advanced course in Luso-Erazilian civilization would view the college 
course in the same material three days per week. Headings would be acconplished 
as homework and discussions under the leadership of the hi^-school teadher would 
take place on the other two days each week, as woixld also the testing program. 
Naturally, adjustments in lesson pXahs could be made to correspond to the needs 
of the particular schools.^ Whether by means of videotape or direct broadcast, such 
a program is becoming more and more possible as the installation of closed-circuit 
and videoti^ equipment becomes standard in hi^ schools wid colleges. Of course, 

project of this type is now being planned at California State College at 
FuUertcsi, under the direction of the author. 
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stu<3e2r&s coaoplsting tbe clvilissation course afc the hic^ school level eould receive 
admnced placeneat credit upon college entrance— '-•a additional stimulus to enrollments* 
Basic to all of this is an intensive effort to expand the training facilities 
for prospective teachers of Portuguese. For those many Danish tewdiers mho have 
studied R>rtuguese, more summer and academic-year institutes arc needed. Just 
as importantly, consistent followup programs should he estahliahed on an in-service 
basis. Unfortunately, at least until now, caution and hesitancy regarding suCh 
programs have been the rhle at many of the finding sourcet. Certainly this is m 
area of concern in which the responsible voice of the profession should be teard 

more clearly. 

Finally, the colleges and universities which do now or seek to offer programs 
for the training of teachers of Portuguese must realise that such progress have 
special reqTuirements. It is not enou^ to put the prospective teacher throught 
the same training program as the student seeking research or noa-pedagogical career 
objectives. Bie future teaCher will need intensive work in language, linguistics, 
stylistics, and the specific methodology of teaching Portuguese at the various 
acadendc levels, in addition to the regular academic offerings in the general 
Portuguese curriculum. 

Thus the renaissance of Portuguese studies in this decade, idiiCh is a source 
of pride for us all and the very motive for this meeting, carries with it some 
ineseapCble Inperatives. I have attempted to outline only some of the more urgent 
^ong them. Hfeturally, we would hope to see these suggestions ccmplemeiited by 
structured programs in study abroad, field ea^erience, and travel. 
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